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The Stamps of Persia. 


By F. FE. Tiamp. 


(From the Philatelic Journal of Great Britain.) 


F all the countries of the world it would be hard to find a more neglect- 
ed country, philatelically speaking, than is the oldest Kingdom on 
earth—namely Persia. The main reason for this is not far to seek 

when we remember the deluge of so-called postal emissions which have 
showered themselves on us from the land of antiquity. 


Apart, however, from these speculative issues, some of which how- 
be-it their nature, are of interest, we find that the philatelic history of 
Persia forms a theme which should be of great interest and charm to the 
student, while those collectors who delight to delve into the very beginning 
of things, even to thousands of years before postage stamps were, will find 
Persia a fascinating country. For instance, we are told that in Persia 
exist at the present moment the wells that were built on the great trade 
route that traverses the land of the Shahs, a route that was hoary with 
age, centuries before the city of Babylon came into being. 


Another great route, we are told, was that followed by Alexander 
when he marched through Persepolis and Susa on his return from India! 
Meditate over these facts ye collectors of Caymans and pictorial New Zea- 
lands and reflect that even in the time of Nebuchadnezzar Persian Posts 
existed, 


From a modern point of view, and after all that is what usually 
appeals to collectors, we find the postal history of Persia, as we stamp 
collectors know it, commenced as recently as the late sixties, when a postal 
commission was sent to Paris to make enquiries relating to a supply ot 
stamps being sent out to Teheran. 
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The result of this visit was that M. Barre, the well-known engraver 
of the then current laureated stamps of France (1863-70), was commission- 
ed to execute designs for a series of Persian stamps. In going to M. Barre 
the Persian envoys did well, for scarcely could they have gone to an en- 
graver with a greater reputation for delicacy of touch and workmanship. 
Thus we find that France, the artistic nation, had the launching of Persia’s 


first postage stamps. 


The stamps themselves were of the well-known *‘ lion”’ type, and were 
printed from four copper plates which were sent to Teheran. This 
issue, like many of a later date, met with but scant courtesy at the hands 
of the Persian postal authorities—all sorts of abuses (as we know them) 
crept in, with the result that the majority of collectors ignore these early 
stamps as they are unable to differentiate between the good and the bad. 
In these brief notes it is not my intention to write ina philatelic strain 
regarding the stamps of Persia mainly for the reason that, in common with 
most collectors, I must profess a complete ignorance regarding them. I 


can, however, I trust, point out to collectors the almost unique position _— 


that Persian stamps hold. uz 


ae 


For several years the stamps from M. Barre’s. plates did postal duty 
in Teheran and several other Persian towns where there was a small, 
usually very small, demand for adhesives. These stamps, according to a 
note in Gibbons’ Catalogue, are only found in a pen cancelled condition, 
as postal obliterators were not used. 


In charge of the Teheran Post Office at this time was a M. Riederer, 
an Austrian, who, doubtless lof a patriotic nature, urged the claims of 
Vienna as a town likely to supply Persia’s postal needs. Before, however, 
thé Austrian capital was requisitioned for a supply of stamps, the four 
plates on hand were handed over by M. Riederer to a Mr. McLachlan, a 
printer in Teheran, with orders to retouch the original dies and add the 
value \n Arabic beneath.the body of the lion. 


This ees done ancl according to our catalogue we find a number of 
unnecessary stamps already began to crop up. In justification of these 
irregular varieties it is well to remind our readers that a good deal of what 
we call printer’s waste was included with the consignments of stamps sent 
out, with the natural result that the postal officials, with the indolence and 
cupidity of the true Oriental, made use of any scrap of coloured paper that 
fell in their hands. 
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The printing of these stamps, as with the re-issue of 1878, must have 
been, at times, a farcical operation ; not only were odd pieces of paper used, 
but even the printing ink ran short on more than one occasion, with the 
result that it might not be an impossible task to plate the stamps by 
thumb marks ! 


Truly the postal officials of those days took no heed for the morrow— 
doubtless they were obessed with the fatalism of the East, a fatalism which 
caused the Rubaiyat to be written— 

‘* To-morrow ?—Why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s sev’n thousand years.” 

In 1876—or even earlier—for I believe many of the dates in Gibbons’ 
Catalogue need considerably revising, we find that the first issue of stamps 
from Vienna was sent out to Persia. As is to be expected, we find these 
stamps were printed on paper similar to that used for many of the stamps 
for other countries then being printed and perforated in Vienna. The 
perforations of these stamps also correspond, especially in the case of 
Montenegro. Possibly a collector of the first type of Montenegro does not 
realize that the much despised Persian stamps were printed and perforated 
side by side with his beloved stamps, and consequently should be philateli- 
cally as interesting. 


Later on the first portrait type of Persian stamps went through other 
perforating machines at Vienna. Specialists of Austrian perforations 
please note. 


The Vienna contract for printing and perforating held good for nearly 
twenty years, with the result that we find several of the well-known per- 
forations of Austria, Bosnia, Hungary, etc., represented. In 1889, accord- 
ing to the inevitable catalogue, we find that a single issue of stamps was 
ordered in Paris, the design being most inartistic. These stamps were 
perforated 11, and also 133, by whom, and where, I do not know, but doubt- 
less by one of the many private firms in Paris. 


In 1894, Persian stamps underwent, from a philatelic point of view, 
drastic changes. The contract for printing them was placed with Enschedé 
& Sons, of Haarlem, Holland. As is to be expected, we find a very marked 
similarity between these new stamps and the then current stamps of 
Holland (1891-96) which were turned out by the same people. The small 
stamps of the new Persian set were perforated 123, as were the low value 
Dutch, while the higher values, like the gulden values of Holland, were 


put through the 114% 11 machine. 
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In 1898, we find that M. Eugéne Mouchon, of Paris, was commisslon= 
ed to engrave a new set of stamps, which he did; Messrs. Enschedé still 
retaining, as they do at present, the printing contract. M. Mouchon s 


work is also well represented by the current stamps of France and Holland. 


Since 1894, we find the current perforations of Holland on Persian 


stamps. 


Unfortunately during the past twelve years or so the Persian postal 
authorities, great and little, have inundated us with a deluge of surcharges, 
many of which are undoubtedly of a purely unnecessary and speculative 


character. 


In 1902 we find that the city of Meshed issued provisionals, while 
overprints and surcharges came in a never ceasing flow from Teheran. 
Ignoring these issues we are quite sure that were a few keen collectors to 
specialize the earlier stamps they would find much to interest them ; they 
would, however, have to devote more time than is usually given to haltf-a- 
dozen countries before they could make much headway, but we think they 
would be fully repaid. 


There are specialists of Austrian, Dutch and French stamps in plenty, 
but Persian stamps, which show many of the same characteristics, are 
neglected. Truly, our goddess ever shows het fickleness. Not only should 
collectors of the well-known Vienna and Dutch perforations be interested 
in Persian stamps, but also those collectors who are collectors of the work 
of the well-known engravers, M.M. Barre and Mouchon. Given so many 
obvious advantages surely the stamps of Persia are neglected? Think 
you reader-—-are the pros or the cons the heavier ? 
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The Philatelic Press. 


HE October number of the Philatelic Record contains among other 
items the first portion of Mr. B. W. Warhurst’s notes on British 
Entires— the author being the recognised authority on the subject — 

it follows that the paper is most interesting. 


The continuation of the Switzerland handbook deals with the 1882 
issue, and contains a plate showing the 40 types of the 5 rp. of 1850. 
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HE London Philatelist for October contains an editorial on the 
6 Philatelic Congress of 1910, ‘n which we read that H.R. H. the 
Prince of Wales has accepted the position of Patron. The P.M.G. 

has accepted the office of Vice-Patron. 


Mr. M. P. Castle tabulates the dated copies of the lithographed 
issue of Trinidad and summarizes his valuable paper there on. 


The programme of the second Philatelic Congress is given. There 
is also a short article on “ Australian Postage Dues: What are they?” 
to parts of which we take the most emphatic objection, as follows :— 


“Tt is a money making business I grant but the collecting of Postage 
Due labels is not Philately’’ (the italics are ours) and who pray made 
Mr. Courtenay Smith (the writer) an authority on what is and what is not 
philately. The present writer had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Warren’s 
splendid paper on Holland—which contained a very considerable amount 
of information upon Postage Dues, in fact the most philutelic portion 
of the paper dealt with these extraordinarily interesting stamps and 
the members of the R.P.S. L. listened with great pleasure and gave 
Mr. Warren a very hearty vote of thanks—no doubt the writer in the L. P. 
is far better informed as to what is and whatis not philately than the 
entire body of the premier society!! We can quite understand this or 
that person having his own opinions upon Postage Dues but how such 
an eminent philatelist as is Mr. Castle could have passed such a remark 
into the pages of the L.P.isa mystery. If Mr. Smith considers that 
the study of postage dues is not philately what would he have thought 
of our late editor’s hobby, Fiscal Philately, and even Mr. Smith would 
not be hardy enough, we presume, to discount the vast philatelic knowledge 


of Mr. Crofton. 
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N ‘Occasional Notes” in the same Journal appears the following 


interesting note :— 


British Honduras Obsolete Postage Stamps. 


The Crown Agents for the Colonies have been requested by the Government of British 
Honduras to dispose of the following Victorian Postage Stamps, which comprise the whole 
stock remaining in the hands of the Government, and of which no further supplies can be 
privted, the Queen’s Head Keyplate having been destroyed. All the stamps are in Eek 
of 240 stamps, except the 25 cents stamps which are surcharged ‘‘ Revenue” and cut into 


sheets of 60 stamps. Concerniig these the following report has been received from the Colonial 
Government ;—-‘tThe 25 cents stamps overprinted ‘Revenue’ were not considered locally 


n 9 
as solely Revenue stamps, but were used for both Postal and Revenue purposes. 


: ; ¢ " ’ 
Specimens of the stamps can be seen at the Crown Agents’ Office between the hours of 


ten and four, and ten and one on Saturdays. 


No offers for less than £50 worth of stamps will he considered. Alternative offers may be 
submitted, i.e. for all or some of the stamps. Preference will be given to offers for some stamps 


of each value. 


Tenderers must take all responsibility in connexion with the description and condition 


of the stamps sold. 


Offers, which must not be less than face value, must be sent in, addressed as below, not 
later than the 30th November, on which date all offers received will be considered. 


Value. Number of Stamps. 
6 cents oe ae sit Ae 57,240 

LO) mer, £3 x oy os 81,600 

Lae ies at za on te 3,600 

aos ¥) a ee Be 43,200 

0%; x Pe ae Py 31,680 

$1 bs o iy ia 8,880 

$2 A wig a - 3,960 

$5 es an a me 10,320 


The vaiue of the dollar may be taken to be 4s. 2d, 


OFFICE OF THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 
WHITEHALL GARDENS, 


Lonpon, S.W. 
September, 1909. ' 


ND the following is of very considerable interest :— 


Sale of the Avery Collection. 


The important announcement of the purchase of the renowned collection of the late Sir 
W. B. Avery by Mr. W. H. Peckitt will be found in another column. It was anticipated that 
Sir, William Avery’s stamps would have remained in the family, but following the recent fate of 
other collections it is to be dispersed. It is remarkable that within the last two years four of 
the greatest collections in the world should have been broken up—to wit, those of M. P. Mirabaud, 
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Mr. H. Breitfuss, Mr. G. CG. Paul, and now Sir William Avery. The two former were absorbed 
almost immediately, and we have every reason to believe that within a very few months both the 
latter will have suffered the like fate, the demand for really fine things being greater than the 
supply. 

Mr. W. H. Peckitt makes the statement that « this is the largest general collection ever 
sold outright, and it constitutes a record in Philately, being the greatest single cash transaction 
in postage stamps,’’ the purchase money for the whole of the stamps, viz. £24,500, having been 
paid in one cheque. It is certainly a remarkable transaction and one that speaks volumes for 
the enterprise and financial stability of Mr. W. H, Peckitt, who may be said at the present 
moment, in view of this and other important transactions, to occupy a position excelled by no 
firm in the stamp trade. 


This purchase moreover affords a good indication of the satisfactory results that accrue from 
a judicious investment in Philately. It is well-known tbat Sic William Avery had been a 
collector practically a quarter of a century, and during this long period had accumulated an 
enormous number of specimens, having a special weakness for rarities—in fact, in many instances 
he had more copies of the rare stamps than of the commoner ones. In addition to the notable 
rarities, the collection is strong in medium stamps in exceptional state, e.g. blocks, panes, set- 
tings showing type varieties, many of which are nowadays only accessible at the breaking-up of a 
great collection. 

Among the most neteworthy objects in the collection are the following: Mauritius, the 1d. 
an@ 2d., Post Office, both unused, with many specimens of the post-paid; Moldavia, four complete 
sets of the first issue 27, 54, 81, and 108 paras with a pair of the 27 paras; Switzerland, an 
unsevered block of seven and a half copies of the double Geneva unused; 4 c., Vaud, pair, used ; 
5 c., Geneva, yellow-green. block of twenty unused, with marginal inscription at the top of sheet, 
Saxony, pair of the $n. groschen, blue, error; Tuscany, 3 lire, unused; British Guiana, 1850, 4¢., 
on pelure paper: 1856, 4 -c., blue, on sarfaced paper; 1862, the three plates of 1, 2, and 4e. 

* * * 


HE October number of Alfred Smith & Sons Monthly Circular contains 
a very interesting note which we take the liberty of reproducing in 
full :-— 


THE Swiss Error, 20 RaPPEN, BROWN (1861).—The 20 rappen of the design shown in the 
annexed illustration, normally printed in yellow, was found printed in brown (the colour of the 
5 rappen) by a Swiss collector in 1874, under the following circumstances. He discovered it on 
one of the sheets which the schoolboys used to make up from their duplicates, and put in tobac- 
conists’ and stationers’ windows. He found out from whom the sheet came and questioned the 
boy whose name was given him. The lad had taken the stamp afew days before from offan 
old letter (postmarked Geneva, January 11th, 1862), which he showed the collector. It had been 
franked with a pair of the brown stamps, but the second stamp had been sold, and so he was 
unable to find out what its value was. The letter was in good preservation, which made it 
hardly likely that it had been in contact with some substance capable of producing a change of 
colour. Besides, he argued, if the brown colour were due to a chemical change, it would mean 
that the letter had been franked with two 20 rappen yellow stamps, or eight times the ordinary 
postage, for the letter (sent by the Etat Civil) contained only a birth certificate, which could not 
have necessitated more than double postage. Thestamp, he concluded, was therefore either the 
result of an error, or perhaps a colour-irial used by inadvertence, and against the latter theory 
was the fact that no proof of the 20 rappen in brown was known to exist. 

It will be noticed that there is a weak point in his-argument about the weight of the letter, 
‘for while his reasoning was sound enough as regards a chemical change after the stamp had been 
used, it did not occur to him that the stamps might have undergone a similar change while they 
were still in the possession of the post-office. 

Messrs. Mirabaud and de Reuterskisld have published three letters from which it appears 
that the so-called error was known to the Swiss postal officials in 1861. On August 12th of that ’ 
year the Postal Authorities of the First District at Geneva wrote to the Postal Department at 
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Berne submitting specimens of the variety in question and pointing out that ‘the 20 centime 
stamps are generally on orange paper (sic); those referred to above are on a paper somewhat 
similar to that used for 5 centime stamps, which might readily mislead the persons who sel! 
them.” To this communication M. Naef replied, on August 17th, 1861, ‘‘the brown 20 centime 
postage-stamps that accompanied your report . . . have bsen pronounced here to be genuine, and 
it is recognized that a part of the 20 centime ssamps were printed in the colour fixed upon for 
those of 5 centimes’? and requested that any such stamps found in the post-offices of the First 
District should be returned to Berne. The Geneva authorities answered, on September 8rd 1861, 
that it had not been possible ‘‘to ascertain where the postage stamps referred to were purchased.”’ 

The correspondence is certainly curious, and there is this much to be eaid in favour of the 
‘error’ theory that, as tbe Swiss stamps were then being printed in Berne, the postal authorities 
could easily, and most likely did, submit the specimens to the Berne Mint for examination, On 
the other hand no genuine copies are known io collectors, and, seeing the wide difference in date 
between the official correspondence and the use (at Geneva itself) of the specimen mentioned at 
the beginning cf this article it is very improbable that the Jatter were anything but ‘ oxidized’’ 
20 centime stamps, as is undoubtedly the case with a pair of soi-disant 20 centime, brown, stamps 
(postmarked ‘‘ Luzern, 25 August 1861”) recently exposed in Sehweizerische Philatelistische 
Nachrichten. BERTRAM T. K. SIMTH. 

*k ** * 


T HE Stamp Collectors’ Fortnightly for October 16, isa very large number, 

That indefatigable philatelic writer Mr. B. W. H. Poole gives the first 
portion of a paper on the postage stamps of British Honduras, There is 
also a short article on Great Britain’s only 8d. stamp. A review of the 
work of the Manchester Juniors by the President Mr.I. J. Bernstein 
Sigesmund Jean’s article on Uruguay has now arrived at the 1907 issue. 
There is also an article on the Belgian 5 fr. Stamp by Paul Morand—from 
Le Timbre Poste. 


%* * # 

Fee West End Philatelist for October contains the second part of Mr, 
Poole’s article on Gold Coast. The same author continues his 
excellent paper on a much neglected country Bulgarea, and deals with the 
1889-1896 issues. In the case of the Prince Boris issue Mr, Poole writes : 
‘“The stamps were printed in sheet of 100 (ten horizontal rows of ten), by means of 
lithograph. Asis so often the case when this process is used, the stones were made up not of 
100 transfers from a singl2 die, but of 20 transfers of strips of five. Again, as usually occurs in 


such cases, each stamp in the strip differs in minute particulars from its fellows, so tha we have 
five varieties repeated twenty times in each sheet, follows. 


In the case of the Ist, the differences between the five types are very trifling, but as proof 
that the design was applied to the stone in strips of five, I may point out that N>, 2 in each 
strip has a slightly larger numeral ‘‘1,’’ and the top of the circle containing this shows a minute 
break. There are innumerable small flaws, and the diffarences in these show that there were two 
printings of this value.” 


Reviews. 


E have received several excellent catalogues for review from Messrs’ 
Whitfield King, Bright, & Field. These followed the Editor about 
the country for some time and arrived when he had not a moment 


to spare, they will be reviewed in our March issue, but we take this 
opportunity of thanking the firms who have kindly sent them and express 
our regret at the delay in reviewing them. 


The Fiscal and Telegraph Stamps 
of Ceylon. 


From Notes spy THE LATE Mr. G. S. F. Crorron, Lc.s., 
ARRANGED FOR PUBLICATION BY B. GORDON JONES. 


(Continued from page 22.) 
III. Foreign Bills: Rupee Currency. 


HE currency of the island was changed on the 1st January 1872 from 
a gold basis of pounds, shillings and pence toa silver basis of the 
Indian rupee. The authorities took advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the alteration to reject the cumbrous subdivision of the rupee 
into annas and pies in favour of a decimal system in which it was divided 
into a hundred cents. As regards fiscal adhesives, the change was heralded 
by Ordinance XXIII of 1871 published in the Government Gazette of the 
23rd December 1871. By this law the following scales of fees were 
introduced :— 


Single Bills. Bills in Sets. 
Under Rs. 50. ° 5 cents. 
iss) 50:to Rs. 100.. 10 ‘cents. 
Ks--100-to. Rs. 250. 15. cents. Under Rs: . 250. . 5 Genta. 
Rs. 250 to Rs. 500. 25 cents. Rs. 250 to Rs. 500.10 cents. 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1000. 50 cents. Rs. 500 to Rs. 1000. 15 cents. 


For every further Rs. 1000. 50 cents. For every further Rs. 1000.15 cents. 


At this period the rupee was worth two shillings so that one penny 
was worth a trifle over four cents. But in order to obtain the full benefit 
of the decimal system the local monetary unit was fixed at five cents, the 
excess charges on the lower value bills being compensated for by a shght 


reduction on the higher. 


It was decided simultaneously to effect another very necessary improve- 
ment and to devise a business-like form of adhesive stamp to replace the 
chaos of the previous decade. Discussion on this subject took time, and it 
was not until after considerable delay that the system of foreign bill stamps 
introduced in Mauritius in 1869 was finally adopted. The main features 
of this system were that stamps were provided in sets of three, inscribed 
“first,” “second,” or “‘ third of exchange’ respectively ; and that all deno- 
minations were produced from one plate with the value and number of 
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exchange added in a second operation. The Ceylon stamp triplets read 
“third”? “second” and “first” from left to right, while those of Mauritius 
are printed in the reverse order. The different numbers of each triplet 
were not allowed to be sold separately so that when only two copies of a 
bill were drawn, the ‘ third of exchange’’ stamp was useless, and unused 
‘thirds’ may often be obtained under face value. Sometimes the useless 
‘third’ is not detached from the ‘‘second”’ and both are affixed in an 
unsevered pair on the second bill of the set. ven when the third bill is 
drawn, it is usually retained in the Colony, causing “thirds’’ to be by far 
the commonest of the three stamps in Ceylon. For the same reason 
“firsts”? and “seconds ’’ used to be the commonest in Hurope and to be 
priced the lowest in the catalogues, but owing to the much more general 
export of stamps in recent years, coupled with the fact that exactly the 
same number of each exchange must always have been in circulation, it 
does not appear advisabie to concede any difference in price between the 


three varieties. 


The stamps are upright rectangles of the ordinary De la Rue three- 
unit size, that is to say, they measure about 24 x 60 mm. The central part 
is occupied by the head of Queen Victoria, profile to left. The type of head 
is the second general colonial type, designed and engraved by M. Joubert de 
la Ferte, and first usedin 1863. In order that the sheets of stamps should be 
the same size andshape as the postage and stamp duties, the electros should 
have been arranged in two panes side by side each containing four rows of 
ten stamps. But as the foreign bill stamps were required in sets of three, 
each row could only contain three sets, and the position of the tenth stamp 
of the row was filled up by a rectangular piece of engine-turned engraving, 
the same size as one of the stamps. These engraved blanks were inserted 
on the inner side of each row and the sheets consisted of seventy-two 
stamps, in two panes, each of four rows of nine. The margins of the 
sheets were quite plain except for the plate number, consisting of the 
figure “1’’ in white on a solid circular ground, and the current 
number “23” in colour on white. The latter number is enclosed 
in a rectangular frame with indented corners; it forms one of a series 
which will be more fully described in the section on Stamp Duties. The 
stamps were printed on white wove paper watermarked with the earlier 
type of C A over crown. This watermark was made to fit stamps two 
units in size, so it occurs once and a half on the foreign bills. The first 
and third rows of the sheet came therefore to be watermarked with a crown ~ 
in the middle and C A at top and bottom, while the other two rows have 
crowns at top and bottom and C A in the middle. The margins and space 


between the panes is watermarked with the words “Crown Agents for the 
Colonies *’ in capitals. These stamps are perforated 14 by a vertical comb 
machine, but for some unexplained reason the right hand edge of many of 
the early sheets was left imperforate, hence the straight-edged condition of 
the right hand sides of many firsts of exchange. 

The stamps were received in Ceylon early in September 1874, but 
according to the following notice in the Government Gazette, they were 
not issued until the Ist October. 

“Tt is hereby notified in terms of the first article of the fifth 
section of Ordinance XXIII of 1871, that from and after the Ist Octo- 
ber next, the stamps in sets of three with the words Foreign Bill and 
the rate of the stamp specified thereon shall be the only stamps to be 
lawfully used with documents of that character. Colombo, 7th Sep- 
tember 1874.” 

During the interval from the beginning of 1872 to the end of Septem- 
ber 1874, foreign bills had had to be stamped in the same way as inland 
bills, namely, with the adhesives inscribed ‘‘ Stamp Duty.” The set issued 
in 1874 consisted of the following values (the second colour given being 
where it differed 


that of the overprint—value and number of exchange 
from the bodv of the stamp) :— 


[CEY LON| 
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; 


| FOREIGN BELLE 


Inn. 3. ‘ 
5 cents, pale green and mauve. 
10 cents, slate. 
15 cents, blue and violet. 
30 cents, bistre-brown. 
45 cents, violet. 
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60 cents, red-brown and violet. 

75 cents, deep blue. 

1R. 20 cents, violet and green. 
ditto, error, violet and mauve. 

1R. 50 cents, deep green. 

IRs. 25 cents, magenta. 

3 Rupees, orange. 


There are no marked variations in shade to be found, but a small 
quantity of the One Rupee T'wenty Cents value was issued with an error of 
colour in which the overprint is in mauve instead of green. All known 
specimens of this error were used in 1880 or 1881. ; 


The stamp law of 1871 was repealed by Ordinance XLIII of 1884. 
This was dated the 23rd December and came into operation on the Ist 
January 1885. The only alteration as regards foreign bills was occasioned 
by the depreciation of the value of the rupee and consisted of an enhance- 
ment of the fee for foreign bills in sets from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1000 and for 
every further Rs. 1000 from 15 cents to 20 cents. This change caused 
several of the values of the above set to drop out of use, so that the stamps 
till recently on sale in Colombo of the 15 cents, 45 cents and 2Rs. 25c., 
values are exactly the same as when these values were first issued. Certain 
other values have been replaced by later printings with a change of water- 
mark; and others again have been superseded by stamps with the King’s — 
head. 


The twenty cents fee imposed in 1885 caused a demand for stamps of 
this value and for additional multiples thereof. Since the plate from which 
the stamps were being made was not appropriated to any particular value, 
the new tariff could have been supplied with minimum delay and at 
practically no increase of cost, but by one of those curious ‘lapses of intelli- 
gence for which the Ceylon stamp office of this period was about to render 
itself conspicuous, the new values were supplied for no less than eight years 
by means of surcharging the existing issue. The stamps used for surcharg- 
ing were moreover not only the superseded values but they included also 
some of those in regular demand such as the sixty cents, one rupee twenty 
cents and three rupees. The whole of the provisional issues, taken from 
the stock register in the Colombo stamp office, are tabulated below :— 


Foreign Bill Provisionals. (Wmk. C. A. 1.) 


__ Date. 20c. 40c. 60c. 80c. 1 Re. 2 Rs. Ills. 
» 16- 3-1885. 3000 3000 6000 2940 2940 4,5,6,7. 
‘)- 7-1886. 3000 3000 3000 1656 8,9,10. 
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22- 2-1888. 8000 3000 11,12. 
5- 6-1589. 2400 2400 1200 1200 13,14,15. 
18- 6-1890. 3600 3600 3600 2400 16,17,18. 
1891-92. 3444 4608 1440 4476 3264 14,19. 
12- 5-1893. 1800 3000 1440 1500 720 20,21,22. 
11-11-1895. 600 23. 


: The above figures represent the numbers of each exchange, thus, the 
twenty cents issue of 1885 consisted of 3000 “ firsts, ’’ 3000 “ seconds ”’ 
and 3000 ‘thirds.’ The surcharges are all in black and were done by the 
Government printers at Colombo. Some are known on the engine-turned 
“blanks ”’ between the panes and the question arises to what extent the 
surcharged blanks are to be recognised by philatelists. The first and most 
obvious reply is that as the stamps could only be sold in sets of three, and 
the blanks occurred singly, they could not be soldas stamps. But absolute 
proof of their status 1s forthcoming by the selection of a printing which is 
known to have contained surcharged blanks and which can be traced with 
certainty in the stock register. Such a printing is the twenty cents on 
sixty cents since there is only one type of this value.. The stock register 
records the fact that in the middle of February 1888, nine thousand sixty 
cents stamps were sent to the Government printer “ to change their value ; ”’ 
and on the 22nd February nine thousand twenty cents stamps were received 
from the printer. It is clear that if the blanks had been converted by the 
surcharge into stamps, the stock would have been credited with ten 
thousand twenty cents stamps instead of nine thousand only. Hence the 
blanks with surcharge have no higher claim to recognition than those with- 
out. The circumstances of their manufacture were in this wise. At the 
time the stamps were received from Kngland the sheets were divided into 
two panes so as to all be the same way up in portfolios the size of one 
pane. Hence the Government printer was supplied with a number of half 
sheets having the rows of ‘“‘blanks”’ on the right and left alternately. Looked 
at from the back, the “ blanks’ appear very much like stamps, so that 
when fed into the press wrong way up it would have been extremely incon- 
venient to adjust each sheet correctly for a surcharge set up in rows of 
nine. In order therefore to enable the half sheets all to be fed in in the 
same position, the surcharge was set up in rows of ten, so the “ blanks” 
got surcharged whether they were on the right or the left of the pane. 
These surcharges are all type-set in a block of forty, but such was the 
accuracy of the work that in the whole twelve hundred (thirty settings of 
forty each) there is not a single érror of setting up. 

The provisionals do not seem to have been required for three and a 
half months after the alteration in fees, an interval amply sufficient to have 
got out the new values from England. 


EIGHTY CENTS ON E Two 


TWENTY 


PT |) & @> RUPEE RUPEES 


EIGHTY CENTS 
Tite TTL dee AG ait eR Deel; 


_ The issue of 1885 was as follows :— 
5 cents, deep blue. (Ill. 4.) 
40 cents on 75 cents, deep blue. (Ill. 4.) 
80 cents on 1 Re. 50 cents, deep green. (Ill. 5.) 
1 Rupee on 2 Rs. 25 cents, magenta. (Lilee6. ) 


20 cents on 7 


2 Rupees on 2 Rs. 25 cents, magenta. (Ill. 7.) 


The first two have the new word of value (‘‘ Twenty’ or “ Forty’) in 
large Roman capitals, 2 mm., high, over the original value “ seventy-five ” 
and large figures (“20 or “40 ’) inthe centre over theQueen’s head. The 
eighty cents has the figures of value below the effigy and the value in words 
in smail rough capitals repeated twice, above and below. The last two have 
the new value in words (‘One Rupee” or ‘‘Two Rupees’’) in large 


capitals in two lines over the original values. 


Twenty Cents One Rupee Two Rupees 
Twenty Cents One Rupee Two Rupees 
Inn. 8. Tnr..9. TEeeL Oe 


The issue of 1896 was as follows :— 


20 cents on 45 cents, violet. (Ill. 8.) 

40 cents on 45 cents, violet. (Ill. 8.) 
1 Rupee on 2 Rs. 25 cents, magenta. (Ill. 9.) 
2 Rupees on 2 Rs. 25 cents, magenta. (Ill. 10.) 


The two lower values have the new value in words (‘‘ Twenty Cents ”’ 
or “‘ Forty Cents’) in lower case type, repeated twice, over the original 
value, above and below the effigy. (The forty cents of this issue is known 
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with a double surcharge, the first impression having been rather too faint.) 
The two higher values are similarly surcharged (“One Rupee” or ‘“ Two 
Rupees ’’) in lower case type, repeated twice. 


Twenty Cents FORTY CENTS 


P| 40 


Twenty Cents FORTY CENTS 


ie euee, 1 rms 


The issue of 1888 consisted of two values :— 


20 cents on 60 cents, red-brown and violet. (Ill. 11.) 
40 cents on 1 Re. 20 cents, violet and green. (Ill. 12.) 


The first stamp has the new value in words, in small lower case type, 
repeated twice, above and below, also in large figures below the effigy. 
The arrangement of the other surcharge is somewhat similar, but the 
figures are smaller and the words of value are in small Roman capitals. 


TWERTWY FORTY 
CENTS One Rupee 
Tun. 13. Nase L 44 Inu. 15. 


The issue of 1889 was as follows :— 


20 cents on 30 cents, bistre-brown. (Ill. 13.) 

20 cents on 75 cents, deep blue. (Ill. 138.) 

40 cents on 1 Re. 20 cents, violet and green. (Ill. 14.) 
60 cents on 1 Re. 50 cents, deep green. (Ill. 14.) 

1 Rupee on 1 Re. 50 cents, deep green. (Ill. 15.) 


The printing of the twenty cents value is partly on the thirty cents 
and partly on the seventy-five-cents, but the proportion of each is not 
known, and there is not enough difference in their scarcity to warrant any 
other conclusion than that the numbers of each were about the same. The 
| surcharge consists, in both cases, of the single word “‘Twenty’’ in heavy 

SS 


‘ 
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capitals, across the original value, above the effigy. The forty and sixty 
cents ‘stamps are surcharged in similar type to the twenty cents, but with 
additional word “Cents” below the effigy, besides “ Forty” or “ Sixty 
above. The last provisional of this issue has the surcharge in one line 
across the original value, below the effigy, but in lower case type of the 


same fount. 


4 QD A | q® . ae RUPEE 


FORTY CENTS ONE RUPEE 


UE tieek Os Tel ye Lit eke: 


The issue of 1890 was as follows :— 

20 cents on 1 Re. 20 cents, violet and green. (Ill. 16.) 
40 cents on 1 Re. 20 cents, violet and green. (Ill. 17.) 
40 cents on 1 Re. 20 cents, violet and mauve. (Ill. 17.) 
40 cents on 2 Its. 25 cents, magenta. (Ill. 17.) 

60 cents on 1 Re. 50 cents, deep green. (Ill. 17.) 

1 Rupee on 2 Rs. 25 cents, magenta. (Ill. 18.) 

The twenty cents provisional has an overprint in large figures (‘ 20’’) 
on the original value, above the effigy. The forty cents provisionals have 
similar large figures (“ 40°’) above the effigy, and also the new value in 
words below, and are printed on the 1 Re. 20 cents and 2 Rs. 25 cents 
stamps; the exact proportion of each are unknown, but the higher value 
is slightly scarcer. A portion of the printing of this forty cents provisional 
on 1 Re. 20 cents is on the error of colour, violet and mauve, and is of con- - 
siderable rarity. The surcharge of the sixty cents provisional is in similar 
type to the forty cents. Finally, the last stamp of this issue is surcharged 
“One Rupee’’ repeated twice, above and below the effigy. 


ONE 
bbe AAS 


For convenience the printings of 1891 and 1892 have been grouped 
together. There was only one printing of each value but each was done 
at a different date. All five are on the 3 Rupees, orange, and consisted of 


the following values :— 


20 cents on 3 Rs. orange. 23-12-1891. (Il. 14.) 
40 cents on 3 Rs. orange. 2-10-1891. (Ill. 14.) 
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60 cents on 3 Rs. orange. 18-11-1891. (Ill. 14.) 
80 cents on 3 Rs. orange. 29- 5-1891. (Ill. 14.) 
1 Rupee on 3 Rs. orange. 10- 1-1892. (Ill. 19.) 


The surcharges on the first four provisionals are similar to Ill. 14, 
(40c. and 60c. of 1889.) The overprint of the One Rupee value consisted 


of the word “‘ One”’ in similar small capitals over the original value, above 
the head. 


ee ce PR re 

Twenty cents One rupee Two rupees 
Inu. 20. Inu. 21. Inu. 22. 

The issue of 1893 was as follows :— 

20 cents on 2 Rs, 25 cents, magenta. (Ill. 20.) 

40 cents on 1 Re. 20 cents, violet and green. (Ill. 20.) 

80 cents on 2 Rs. 25 cents, magenta. (Ill. 20.) 

1 Rupee on 2 Rs. 25 cents, magenta (Ill. 21.) 

2 Rupees on 2 Rs. 25 cents, magenta, (Ill. 22.) 


The provisionals of 1893 are characterized by having the original value 
cancelled by two thin bars across the stamp, between which the new value 
is printed in words in lower case type (as used for the five cents Stamp 
Duty provisionals of this year), the three lower values being respectively 
overprinted ‘‘ Twenty cents’”’ “ Forty cents” and “ Eighty cents,” and the 
higher values “ One rupee” and ‘‘ Two rupees.’ The forty cents was 
printed some time in April 1893, but the remaining four values were not 
done till May. 


60 cents 


SS 


Inu. 23. 
Towards the end of 1895 appeared the last of these provisional foreign 
bill stamps :— 
60 cents on 1 Re. 50 cents, green (Ill. 23). 


The surcharge on this stamp consisted of the new value ‘ 60 cents” 
between two lines. Only 600 of each exchange was issued, so this stamp 
is hkely to be rare. 


(Seat. -) 


By this time the Foreign Bill stamps must have been ina state of 
considerable confusion. The provisionals are often found used some years 
after being printed, showing it was castomary for bill brokers to lay in 
stocks of stamps. Hence it was not impossible that twenty cents stamps, 
for instance, might come in in no Jess than seven different colours on 
the same day. Other groups of stamps were in a similar predica- 
ment, and this state of affairs coupled with a scandal that came to 
light regarding the manipulation of postage stamp. provisionals, induced 
the Government (about 1893)- to issue stringent orders forbidding the 
manufacture of any more surcharged stamps ; and with very few exceptions 
these orders were faithfully carried out. In the foreign bill group only 
one surcharge was applied subsequent to 1893, namely, when the stock of 
sixty cents stamps ran out towards the end of 1895; the provisional last 
described (Ill. 23) was then created. 


On the stoppage of surcharging, the values of twenty, forty, eighty 
cents, one and two rupees, were ordered from England, and were first issued 
in Ceylon on the 26th February 1894. At the same time a modified 
description of paper and watermark was introduced. The new paper was 
slightly thicker and whiter so that the colours appear brighter than before, 
and the watermark shows up more distinctly. The form of the watermark 
was altered chiefly by a broadening of the letters CA. The existing stock 
of the five cents, fifteen cents, forty-five cents and two rupees twenty-five 
cents values being considerable they were not ordered. Therefore, the set of 
Queen’s head stamps with wide CA is as follows (the second colour given 
being that of the overprint where it differed from the body of the stamp):— 


10 cents, slate. 

20 cents, deep purple and blue. 
30 cents, bistre-brown.- - 

40 cents, sage-green and carmine. 
60 cents, red-brown and violet. 
75 cents, deep blue. 

80 cents, yellow and black, 

1 Rupee, carmine and ultramarine. 
1 R. 20 cents, violet and green. 

1 BR. 50 cents, green. 

2 Rupees, slate and orange-red. 

3 Rupees, orange. 


In 1901 the colour of the overprint of the 60 c. value was changed :—. 


60 cents, red-brown and magenta. 
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Some of thevalues of this set, which were in comparatively small 
demand, were probably not actually issued until some years iater than 1894. 

The foreign bill stamps are only sent out from England once a year, 
and for many years past the consignment has been received in December 
and has not been opened until the following year. ‘So although the King’s 
head issue was brought on to the stock accounts on the 29th December 
1903, the date of issue to the public cannot be put earlier than 1904. 
The stamps, as before, are all made from one plate, and the colours are 
nearly exactly the same as those of the previous issue. The paper, water- 
mark, perforation, and arrangement on the sheet were also unchanged ; 
the current number is omitted though the plate number (1) remains. 


CEYLON EEA 
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The first and only consignment on the single CA paper consisted 


of the following values (Ill. 24) with the number of each exchange of 
éach :-— 


1904. King’s Head. ingle CA Totals issued. 
10 cents, slate iy et Loe 
20 cents, deep purple and blue by yt 15S 
40 cents, sage-green and carmine ... 4800 
60 cents, red-brown and violet «+8600 
80 cents, yellow and black Pema 2400 
1 Rupee, carmine and ultramarine ... 3600 
1 8. 20 cents, violet and green pons 9O0 
2 Rupees, slate and orange-red ... 1440 


3 Rupees, orange nih OU 


( 48) 


The next consignment of King’s head Sard pe was on the ordinary 
multiple, CA paper. Owing to the shapé of the plate the watermark 
appears sideways. Besides the above nine values, the five cents stamp 
was again brought into use. In a later consignment, a new high value 
stamp of five rupees was introduced. (Chalk-surfaced multiple paper has 
so far not been employed at all.) In the ordinary multiple CA paper, 
therefore, in addition to the nine last noted stamps, the five cents and 
five rupees exist :— 


1905. King’s Head. Multiple Ones Paper. 


5 cents, pale green and mauve. 
10 cents, slate. 
20 cents, deep purple and blue. 
40 cents, sage-green and carmine. 
60 cents, red-brown and violet. 
80 cents, yellow and black. 
1 Rupee, carmine and ultramarine. 
1 R. 20 cents, violet and green. 
2 Rupees, slate and orange-red. 
3 Rupees, orange. 
5 Rupees, brown and carmine (1909), 


(To be continued.) 


Things Worth Knowing. 


————- 
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(From the West Hnd Philatelist.) 
ENGRAVERS’ AND DESIGNERS’ IMPRINTS. 


HE first stamps for the Congo State, issued in 1885, were also designed 
by M. H. Hendrickx, the Belgian artist, and engraved by M. A. 
Doms. On the 5c. and 10c. stamps the intials “HH” and “aD,” 
in microscopic letters, are shown in the left and right-hand lower corners 
respectively, while on the 25c. only M. Doms’ initials are shown, these 
being on the centre of the scroll below “ CentTIMEs.” The same gentlemen 
were responsible for the designing and engraving of the following issue, 
' and this fact may be easily proved by examining the lower part of the 
stamps, where the letters “HH” and “AD,” in tiny white letters, are 
shown to the left and right-hand respectively of the circle in the bottom 
border. None of the later issues, produced by the Waterlows, have any 
prints either of designers, engravers, or printers. 
L. 
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All Brazilian stamps, issued prior to 1900, were quite innocent of any- 
thing that might be taken for an imprint, but in that year a series of four 
commemorative stamps, produced by a Rio de Janeiro firm, made its 
appearance. ‘I'he name of the printers are shown below each design, as 
follows: *LITH. PAULO ROBIN & PINHO.” The next commemorative stamp, 
issued in 1906, was designed by H. Bernadelli, and his name is shown in 
tiny capitals in the lower left-hand border. Bernadelli also designed the 
stamp issued in 1908 to commemorate the opening of Brazilian ports to 
foreign commerce and of the intended visit of the late King Carlos of 
Portugal. This stamp is the only one showing the imprint of the American 
Bank Note Co., of New York, though this firm engraved and _ printed the 
majority of Brazil's postage stamps. 

The only stamps of China showing an imprint are those recently 
issued to commemorate the accession of the young emperor, Hsiian T’Ung. 
At the base of each of these the name of the engravers and printers appears, 
viz. ‘‘WATERLOW AND SONS, LIMITED, LONDON.”’ > 


Although the Republic of Columbia has not been niggardly as regards 
the number and variety of its postage stamps, comparatively few come 
within the purview of these notes. Of the three stamps printed at Barran- 
quilla in 1903 by Francisco Valiente, two—the 2c. and 10c.—show the 
name “ VALIENTE””’ in tiny capitals in the right-hand lower corner of the 
designs. The 20c. is quite innocent of any sort of imprint. The later 
issue printed by J. L. Arango, at Medellin, also shows an imprint. Indeed, 
Mr. Arango was a firm believer in advertising his handiwork, for the 
stamps issued in 1904 all bear his imprint as follows :—‘ LIT. J. L. ARANGO, 
MEDELLIN, COL.’ Stamps of similar type to the Arango productions were 
printed at the Government Printing Works, Bogota, in 1908, and on these 
the imprint simply consists of the words ‘‘ LIT. NACIONAL.” 

The Colombian department of Antioquia has also been fairly prolific 
in the way of producing stamps, but here again the number that come 
within the scope of this article form but a small proportion of the varieties 
issued. Indeed, until J. L. Arango, of Medellin, obtained the printing 
contract in 1902, none of the stamps bore imprints, but since then all 
have shown Mr. Arango’s advertisement at foot, 1.e. ‘LIT. J. L. ARANGO, 
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MEDELLIN, COL.”’ 


*Unused. 
Ditto, ditto, 1d., strip of 8 on 
entire 
Cape Woodblocks, 4d., blue, on entire. 
Ditto, ditto, 44., ‘pale blue, on 
entire ¥ 
Cape Triangulars, 1861, 1d., carmine- 
red, pair Ss 
Mauritius, Post Paid, 1d., red on 


bluish, early 
British Guiana, 1856, 4c., 
magenta, repaired 
Vincent, 1880, 5s., 
‘* Specimen,” mint 
Samoa, Ist issue, set 1d. to 5s.* 
Collections: 800 (Coloniais*), £22 

Laliter, 3363 


black on 


St. rose-red, 


hoe 
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Messrs. HARMER, RookE AND Co. 
Sale of 27th and 29th November, 1909. 


Barbados, 1870, Large Star, 1s., black, 


pair, mint 
Cape Triengulars, 6d., bright mauve, 
pair on original, creased ee 


Ceylon, 4d., 
Great Britain, eh ls., green* 


Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 1864, 4sgr, .. 
Ditto, ditto, 4 sgr. “7 


imperf 
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“Mauritius, 


Unused. 


New Burnewick, half 1s. used as ae 
on piece 
British Columbia, 124, 10 c., mint . 
Ditto, 14, 10¢., mint 
British Guiana, 1852, le. Se 
Ditto, 1875, perf. 15,5 c¢., mint .. 
British Honduras, 6d., yellow,* and 
ls. grey* 


at LR. 
Great Britain, oficial, Queen, 10s., 


blue 

Malta, 1861, no wmk, blue paper, 
mint 

1348, ld. red, inter- 
mediate 

Nevis, 1883, 6d., green, mint én 

Orange River Colony, 24 on 3d., roman 
1 and antique 2 in fraction .. 

Transvaal, 1877, ‘‘ V.R. Transvaal” 
in black, 3d., fine roulette* 

Victoria, 1854, 6d., orange, serrated 
and serpentine perfs. 

Collection : 2207 (Colonials) 


Sale of 11th and 13th Desemter: 1 


British Guiana, 1863, proofs on thin 


paper of the 24 c. and 48 ec. 
Cape Woodblock, 4d., blue 
Ditto, Triangulars, ld., brick- red 
on blued, strip of 3 
Ceylov, 5 c. on 15 ¢., the error 
* Flye’’ + 
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